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month, 1748, and, on the 17th of Second month 
following, he left home again to visit Bristol Yearly 
Meeting, London, Norfolk, and parts adjacent. 
From the account of this journey, we select the fol- 
lowing remarks : 

“ From Norwich I went to Lamas General Meet- 
ing, which was very large, too much for the house 
to contain, but the people were very quiet; then 
back to Norwich, and staid the week-day and First- 
day meetings following. I had ten meetings, though 
in two of them [ had nothing to say, and they were 
mostly very large and to good purpose, being full 
enough for my natural strength to go through with; 
but I was thankful and glad in finding inward 
strength and assistance every day to help me 
through, to my own comfort and his praise who is 
God, blessed forever; and he has given me faith 
to believe, that so long as he engages my mind in 
the work of the ministry, he will give a fresh sup- 
ply of strength, both inward and outward, adequate 
to his requirings. From Norwich I came to Mat- 
tishal, Windham and Teasborough, and had a 
meeting at each place, the last was enlarged con- 
siderably with Friends from Norwich, but I was 
under great poverty of spirit in these small meet- 
ings. 1 went to Diss to a General Meeting; Friends 
from Norwich and other distant places came in and 
attended, which laid me very low indeed, but I 
saw in the opening of Divine virtue, that as the 
blessing of Christ my master, upon a small quan- 
tity of but plain and low food, gave satisfaction to 
a multitude, more than we were likely to be, so I 
found it best to retire to my gift, and be still. The 
meeting was very large, quiet and well, and I was 
concerned to set forth the folly and emptiness of 
all forms of religion, without the virtue and power 































I had great comfort and very many very good op- 
portunities. 

“T left that nation full of peace in my own mind, 
being glad that I went thither: I was at eighty- 
two or eighty-three meetings in it, and took ship- 
ping the 19th of the Ninth month, 1740, in com- 
pany with my dear Friend, Michael Lightfoot.” 

In the Third month, 1746, his beloved wife, 
who had long been in a feeble and declining state 
of health, departed this life; leaving him again in 
the solitary condition of a widower. LEarnestly 
desirous to be filling up the measure of service al- 
Postage to any part of Pennsylvania, for three|loted him by his divine Master, he soon after set 
months, if paid in advance, three and a-quarter cents ;| out on a visit to the meetings in the southern parts 
to any part of the United States, for three months, if of England, in which he was occupied about ten 
paid in advance, six and a-half cents. months ; and, after resting at home a few weeks, 
he again left it to visit some of the midland and 
northern counties. Of a meeting at Cornwood, he 
says: “There being here some convincement, I 


was opened to show the difference between a true 
After his return from his second visit to Ame-|and false ministry, demonstrating the qualifications 


rica, he appears to have enjoyed a longer exemp-|of each, that they might judge whether a spiritual 
tion than usual from distant travelling, affording | qualification, which sanctifies and purifies the con- 
him an opportunity to partake of the quiet plea-|science, fitting it for receiving the knowledge of the 
sures of domestic life. He was not, however, idle.| Divine will, by inspiration of the Holy Spirit; or 
Diligently occupied in his secular business, he was}a human qualification by literature and books, 
no less careful to be fervent in spirit serving the|with what they call ordination, too often without 
Lord ; visiting meetings in the neighbourhood of|the sanctification of the heart by the word of Truth, 
his residence, and attending large public gatherings, | was most likely to advance the work of true reli- 
at funerals, marriages, and other occasions. gion.” 

In the year 1740, he found his mind impressed} In another place, he says: “I went to Great 
with a religious concern, to visit the churches in|Strickland Monthly Meeting for discipline, and to 
some of the northern parts of England and in Ire-|Shap, and had some service, although I was de- 
land; and having obtained the requisite certificates, |jected and low; and always when I was in that 
he left home the Ist of the Third month. Between|condition, I endeavoured in secret to be still, wait- 
that time and the Ninth month following, beside|ing in patience, with fervent prayer that 1 might 
visiting many of the meetings in England, and at-|be preserved in the simplicity of the gospel, to ap-|of the Spirit of Christ, and was opened on this sub- 
tending the Yearly Meeting at London, he made a|pear just as the Truth assisted, carefully guarding |ject very largely, much to my own satisfaction, all 
general visit to Friends in Ireland, respecting whom | against forming any image or likeness, from a wrong | being quiet and well.” 
he remarks: “I found in that nation a brave,|root, lest I should offend my Master as Israel did| After this, he came to London where he spent 
walous and living people in the root of true reli-|in Moses’ absence, by forming to themselves that|several weeks, and being filled with gospel virtue, 
gion and church government, and well qualified|dumb, lifeless idol the calf, to worship after the|he had very large and acceptable service, visiting 
with experience in Divine wisdom. ‘There were|manner of the Egyptians.” all the meetings in the city, some of them three or 
also some who seemed very perfect in the forw,| Again—* I came to Dassil near Shipton Mallet, | four times over, many of which were very full; and 
and appeared to the outward very exact and zeal-|and had a very satisfactory meeting at Roscombe,| being clear of the service, he reached his home in 
ous against pride and worldly customs, but for all|about a mile off, where Baptists, Methodists and|much inward comfort and peace the 2d of Ninth 
that, the inside was not right, so that I found very|other dissenters came, being all very sober and at-|month, 1749. It does not appear that he kept 
close exercise amongst them, in warning them/|tentive; and what much contributed to enlarge the|any memorandum subsequent to this date, and be- 
against the leaven of the Pharisees, which was|number was, that the Baptist teacher gave notice|ing advanced in years, and his eye-sight very much 
equally, if not more hurtful to religion than that} both to his own people and the inhabitants of the| failed, his divine Master excused him from any long 
of the publicans. In some places, I was led to|place, and gave his attendance himself. After|journeys; though he was very diligent in attend- 
show that it was needful to be good examples in| meeting he came to the Friend’s house where we|ing meetings, both at home and in the neighbour- 
plainness of speech, as well as apparel, which mavy|dined, and desired a little conversation, which was|bood for twenty or thirty miles round, as long as his 
had deviated from. Nevertheless such there were,|readily complied with; this gave some reason to|health and strength continued. His ministry was 
who, though plain, and otherwise strict, were too|think he intended to object, but it proved the con-|lively and powerful to the last, being in demonstra- 
much taken up with the world and the riches of|trary, for he was rather too much abounding in|tion of the spirit, and tending to the edification and 
it, making haste to increase their substance, which| praise, commending what he had heard more than| comfort of those who were favoured with it. His 
was a very great hindrance to their growth in the|1 approved of, wanting to know whether I had not|removal was a great loss to Friends, but there is 
life of religion, and made them dwarfish therein ; |studied that sermon, as he called it, before i came} reason to believe it was his eternal gain. His last 
setting forth, that a form, without life, whether|there. My answer to him was, I knew not, when|illness was very short; and he seemed quite sensible 

y education or otherwise, would not avail. I}I came there, whether I should have anything to|of his approaching change, saying that he could 
also warned the ministers, in the exercise of peed as or not, so far was I from having anything pro-| not remain long with Friends, but was centred in 
gifts, to keep to the Spirit, and mind carefully|vided beforehand. He said it was a very good|peaceful quiet, with the sustaining hope that He 
their openings, and not to preach the letter under|sermon, and very suitable for those who heard it.| whom he had loved and served, would in merey be 
4 pretence of the Spirit, and so instead of minister-|He was very loving, and so we parted.” pleased to take him to Himself. He died the 2d 
lng life, minister death to the people. Inthe main,| From this journey, he returned the last of Fifth|of Fourth month, 1753, aged about seventy-seven. 
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He left a valuable work entitled “ A deseription| The foreman looked at his watch, and remarked |its 7elative velocity as referred to the earth. Its i 
of the qualifications necessary for a gospel minis-| that it was twenty minutes to ten o'clock. Pre- | absolute velocity would be more or less than this = 
ter, containing advice to ministers and elders how |sently they were again startled by the roaring,|by the whole or a part of the earth’s velocit * 
to conduct themselves jn their conversation and rumbling, or rushing noise, which seemed to jar|(nineteen miles per second,) according to the rela € 
various services according to their gifts in the the air around them, and which so many thou-|tive direction of their respective paths at the time, of 
church of Christ.” It was printed in London, 1767,|sands of persons in Southern New Jersey heard |A small portion* of the relative velocity is due to fi 
and is now exceedingly scarce. with wonder and even with terror. the earth’s attraction. We say a smadl portion . 
—_—-+——_ “Kither during the continuance of this noise, |because a body entering the sphere of the earth’s = 
For “The Friend.” | or at its close, (1 do not recollect which my in-|sensible attraction, with a velocity of twenty or 7 
The Great New Jersey Meteor. formant stated,) he looked at his watch again, and thirty miles per second, has not dzme to acquire 7 
(Concluded from page 243.) found the time sixteen minutes to ten. He says|mwch additional velocity before it reaches the . 
Some of the more important observations on this! that the meteor exploded and disappeared before|earth’s surface. This additional velocity will z 
meteor, that have been collected, are the follow-|it reached the horizon, and that it had a short/therefore, be much less than the seven miles per th 
ing. train or tail. It disappeared, perhaps, within ten|second above mentioned. of 
At New Haven, it was seen by Judge W. W.| degrees of the horizon.” It may be worth while in this connection, to call e 
Boardman, to describe an are of about 16°, dis-| At Alexandria, the point of disappearance, as|the attention of the reader to the fact that when = 
appearing behind the east edge of a distant steeple,| observed by some of the students of the High|a body revolving about the sun happens to pass at la 
at an azimuth of 8. 35° 34’ W., and an altitude| School, was 13° or 14° north of east, at an alti-|@ very high relative velocity, near to our earth (or th 
of 6°. It first caught his eye at a point about/tude of 10° or 11°. Combining this with the |to any other planet, scarcely excepting even Jupi- 7 
64° further east, at an elevation of 15° to 18°. |New Haven and New York observations, above|ter with his enormous mass,) the attraction of the . 
In New York City, it was seen by many per-|mentioned, we learn that ove point of the met-|latter can occasion to the passing body—however P 
sons, particularly at Yorkville, (about five miles}eor’s path was probably nearly vertical over|light and diminutive it may be—only a small and z 


north of the City Hall,) and created quite an ex-| Dennisville, in the north-western part of Cape | very gradual deviation from its original or normal 2 
citement. There, as at most other places, its great) May County, New Jersey, (lat. 39° 114’, long.|path. The greater the relative velocity and the 
angular velocity gave the impression to nearly all 74° 50’,) and at a height of some twenty-two/greater the distance of the body from the earth, 
the observers that it fell quite near to them, within miles, and that it was moving west at an in-|the less, of course, will be this deviation, and vice a 





a mile or less. Many felt confident that it must) clination to the vertical of perhaps thirty or forty|versa, The quantity of matter in the body makes . 
have fallen in Central Park. One of the best ob-| degrees. This would bring it to the ground, (if|but little difference, indeed none whatever, unless = 
servations in New York was made by J. P. Pirs-| it maintained its individuality until it reached the|we take into consideration the effect of mutual ap- a 
son, from a point on the west side of Broadway,|earth’s surface,) at a point some twelve to eighteen | proach, when it will be found that, strictly speak- = 
opposite Bond street. The meteor disappeared) miles westward from Dennisville. So far as weling, there is a slight difference, but that it is in na 
behind a tall warehouse on the east side of Broad-| know, no fragments have as yet been found, and | favour of a /ight body maintaining its course with rs 
way, at a part of the roof, the bearing of which,| whether this brilliant meteor was gaseous, fluid, or |Jess deviation than one of considerable mass. = 
from the place of observation, has since been found| solid, we cannot safely assert. It may have had| At first thought, it might appear that a little . 
to be S. 234° W., and its altitude 8° 46’. all of these forms in different parts of its course.|globe of matter, weighing but a few tons or a few = 

At Medford, N. J., Robert B. Stokes was stand-| It is difficult to imagine a body of gas rushing} pounds, coming into the immediate vicinity of the a 
ing on the east side of the main street, (which|through the air at the rate of twenty or thirty/earth, even at the greatest attainable velocity, Z 
runs south 14° west,) in front of the Burlington) miles per second; but it should be remembered | would be quickly caught in the all-enfolding arms | a 
County Bank, and in the shadow of the building) that nearly all of its visible course was through |of the earth’s gravitation, drawn far aside from its Z 
next to it on the south. The meteor first caught|the upper regions of our atmosphere, from twenty joriginal path, and either hurled swiftly to the a 


his attention immediately over the bank in an to fifty miles above the earth’s surface, where the |earth, or set to revolving as a satellite around it. O 














easterly or south-easterly direction, and describing/ air is exceedingly rare, and that a globe of gas|A few moment's reflection, however, will suffice to 7 
an arc of about 80°, disappeared behind a house| coming from the co/d planetary spaces, may have! dispel this idea. be 
some five hundred feet distant, on the wes¢ side of|its particles held together by forces with which we} ‘To understand the matter more clearly, let us i 
the street, at an azimuth of 9} west of south, and! are entirely unacquainted ; or, under such circum- imagine a body passing so near our earth as to be . 
an altitude of 2°. He remained out of doors,| stances, these particles may possess much less of|when at the nearest point, within some two hun- - 
he thinks, fully three minutes after seeing the/that repellant property which constitutes their|dred miles of its surface, and, therefore, just near Re 
meteor, without hearing any unusual sound ; but elasticity. Hence such a globe of gas might be/enough to graze the outermost strata of our atmo- pe 
many persons in that immediate neighbourhood) as dense as the air at the earth’s surface, and many |sphere,} and let us suppose it to have as great a a 
heard the sound distinctly, and some of them | times as dense as the air through which it would relative velocity as was possessed by this Cape May = 
thought that it continued as long as two minutes.| move in the upper regions of the atmosphere. | Meteor, say thirty miles per second. How much a 
If these estimates of time are correct, we are war-| That this interesting visitant came to us from|would the attraction of the earth, when nearest to vi 
ranted in concluding that the distance from Med-| the planetary spaces, and was previously an at-|it, draw it aside from its path in a single second! Ti 
ford to the xearest point of the meteor’s path was] tendant on the sun, revolving around him in obe-|and how much in a minute? ‘The answer will be . 
not less than thirty-nine miles—and may have) dience to the laws of inertia and gravitation, is|readily given by any one familiar with the prin- a 
been much more—also that the most remote point) inferred from its great velocity. A body falling to|ciples of falling bodies. It will decline from its Tt 
of that part of its path that was attended with a) the earth by virtue of their mutual attraction,—|path about 144 feet in a second, or about 52,000 ; 
report sufficiently loud to be heard at so great a) no matter from how great a distance,—or revolving | feet (from the original line) in sixty seconds, being r 
distance, was some twenty-six miles further from|about the earth as a satellite, cannot acquire a| nearly in proportion to the square of the time. In a 
Medford than the nearest point. greater velocity than seven miles per second. But|a minute, therefore, while our little planet sweeps th 
Dr. T. T. Price, of Tuckerton, N. J., gives the|a body revolving around the sun would have, when|across some 1800 miles of the earth’s surface, it - 
following interesting statement :—“At the time the} at a distance from the sun equal to the earth’s|drops from its orbit towards the earth through a i 
event occurred, a number of workmen were repair-| mean distance—a velocity somewhere intermediate | distance of less than ten miles. During the next a 

ing a bridge over Wading River, nine miles west-|between 0 and 27 miles per second,—its exact|minute nearly the same thing would occur, the 
ward of this place. The foreman, a man of vera-| velocity at this point being dependent on its mean | effect, however, being now somewhat diminished, de 
city and intelligence, informed me that himself| distance from the sun, and being more or /ess than|owing, in part, to the increased distance of the de 
and those that were with him, had a distinct view) nineteen miles per second, according as this mean|earth ; so that in this second minute it would be | 
of the fall of the meteor. There being very little| distance is more or less than 954 millions of miles,|deflected some eight or nine miles, this deflection e 
wind, the surface of the river was smooth; and,|or, in other words, according as it is at the time|being measured from the line which indicated its ai 
while busily engaged above it, they were suddenly|in the perihelion half or in the aphelion half of| course at the close of the previous minute. In this th 
startled by a flash of light upon the water beneath|its orbit. But in no case—however remote its|way the total deflection from the original orbit th, 
them, and looking up, beheld a ‘ ball of fire,’ re-} aphelion—can the velocity of a body revolving | r 
ceding and descending in the distant south-west.| around the sun, (or even of one falling directly| *About a mile and a quarter per second out of a re- th 

= states eonoltaniiiinass , towards him,) when itis ata point of its orbit as miei pace 3 of ae eyo —— six-tenths of 
or @ full collection and digest 0 1@ Observations . P 4/59 . P . - a mile out Of a velocity o orty mules. — 

on this meteor, see a paper by Benjamin V. Marsh, in much as ninety-five millions of miles Srom the ;This is giving the emulate the full height 
the last two numbers of the “Journal of the Franklin|5“%, be greater than twenty-seven miles per second. | «jaimed for it. on the authority of some recent French cit 


Institute.” 


‘he observed velocity of this meteor was of course | investigations. 
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would become quite appreciable, but it cannot, in 
the case we have supposed, amount to much, since 
the rapid flight of the meteor soon carries it far 
off from the centre of disturbance, where the in- 
fluence of the latter is but feebly felt. 

It is evident, that there could be no short curves 
in the path of such a body, at least none occa- 
sioned by the earth’s attraction. The most con- 
siderable curve that could be produced—we mean 
the most rapid deviation from a straight line— 
would be, as has already been demonstrated, less 
than fifteen feet in thirty miles, or about one-fifth 
of an inch in a mile.* To represent a portion of 
this curve, therefore, draw a straight line of one 
mile in length, and at one end erect a perpendicu- 
lar of one-fifth of an inch: then conceive the other 
end of the long line, and the outer extremity of 
this short perpendicular to be joined by a line lying 
alongside of the first: this latter will represent a 
portion of the curve in question, and the true 
amount of its curvature. It will have the same 
curvature as a circle 317,000 miles in diameter, or 
about 1,000,000 miles in circumference. 

If, however, we give to the passing body a small 
relative velocity, the result would of course be very 
different. Suppose, for instance, that the earth 
and a meteor, in the course of their planetary re- 
volutions, were to approach each other in such 
manner as to inake the direction and rate of their 
motions for a time nearly the same. Then the 
relative velocity of the meteor would be compara- 
tively small, and the earth, when near enough, 
would gradually turn it from its path and attach 
it to its own system as a satellite. The Albany 
meteor may have been of this description, as its 
velocity does not appear to have been great. There 
may be many such bodies, that have been thus 
withdrawn from the planetary spaces, and are now 
revolving around our globe as permanent satellites. 
Of these, as Sir John Herschel observes, there may 
be some of such texture and density as to shine by 
reflected light, and so large and so near to us as to 
become visible, for a brief interval, when about 
plunging into the earth’s shadow, or as they emerge 
from it. Some observations made at Toulouse, on 


a meteor seen there on the evening of the 23d of 


Seventh month, 1846, have been discussed by 
Petit, director of the observatory at that place, 
and appear to indicate the existence of at least one 
such body. His calculations assign to this little 
satellite, (which he apprehends may be identical 


with one seen in the same vicinity on the 21st of 


Third month, 1846,) a periodic time of three hours 
and twenty-five minutes, and therefore a mean dis- 
tance from the earth’s centre of about 7,200 miles. 
Its orbit would appear to be very elliptical, the 
perigee almost touching the earth’s surface, while 
the apogee is more than 6,000 miles above it. He 
makes its diameter three hundred aad twenty feet, 
the inclination of its orbit to the equator eighty 
degrees, and its motion retrograde. Such results, 
however, being derived from but few observations, 
¢an only be considered approximate. 

In conclusion, we may remark the near coinci- 


dence of the time of the appearance of the meteors 
described in this paper, with the two principal 


periods of the year that are marked—with more 


or less regularity—by the annual recurrence of 
displays of shooting stars. These periods are from 
the 9th to the 11th of the Eighth month, and from 
The 
grand display of 1833 was on the night between 
the 12th and 13th of Eleventh month. From ob- 


the 12th to the 14th of the Eleventh month. 


m__.. 


*T . . . . o 
_*It must be borne in mind that the deviation of a 
circle from a tangent is (for a short distance) nearly as 


the square of the tangent. 





servations made on different occasions by Brandes, | parishioners, so that when he comes among them, 
Quetelet and others, the re/ative velocities of shoot-|he hath scarcely any auditory left?” To this 
ing stars have been estimated to vary from ten to| Thomas Lower replied, “I have heard that the 


thirty-six miles per second. From this and other 
circumstances it is inferred that they are of cos- 
mical——that is to say, of extra-terrestrial—-origin, 
and that they are probably of a gaseous nature, 
pursuing their paths around the sun, in obedience 
to the same laws that regulate tht motions of the 


priest of that parish comes so seldom to visit his 
flock, but once, it may be, or twice in a year to ga- 
ther his tithes, that it was but charity in my father 
to visit so forlorn and forsaken a flock. And there- 
fore thou hadst no cause to send him to prison for 
visiting and instructing them, who had so little 


ponderous planets; and that, in consequence of|comfort from their pastor, who comes among them 
their orbits intersecting or nearly intersecting that|only to seek for his gain from his quarter.” This 
of the earth, the latter, inits yearly circuit, plunges,|shrewd retort threw the justices into laughter, 
at certain times, into a ring or a groupe composed |Crowther, the pastor, then sitting by, unknown to 
of vast numbers of these meteor-planets, which,|T. Lower. He had wit enough to let it pass with- 
entering our atmosphere, are perhaps ignited by|out discovering himself; but when Thomas had 
chemical action, and thus become luminous and |left the chamber, the justices diverted themselves 























visible. Wartmann, however, who ascribes to them 
much greater velocities than those above stated, 
thinks that they owe their origin to the disengage- 
ment of electricity, or of some analogous matter, 
in the celestial regions. Whether the Albany and 
Cape May meteors, and others we have described, 
were of the same class, as regards their constitu- 
tion and their centre of motion, as the ordinary 
shooting stars, is a question that cannot as yet be 
satisfactorily answered. 
ae 
For “ The Friend.” 

In 1673, when George Fox was on his way to visit 
his aged mother, not likely to live long, in company 
with his wife and her son-in-law, he and T. Lower 
were arrested in a private house at Armscot, under 
pretence of their having had great meetings, which 
might prove prejudicial to the public peace. When 
brought before the court, they gave such an ac- 
count of their object in travelling, that the court 
admitted their relation was innocent, but the chair- 
man said, “ Mr. Fox, you are a famous man, and 
all this may be true, which you have said; but 
that we may be better satisfied, will you take the 
oaths of allegiance and supremacy?” ‘To which 
he replied, “1 never took an oath in my life; but 
I have always been true to the government.” As 
to the oath of supremacy, ‘I deny the pope and 
his power, and deny it with my heart.” They 
cried, “ Give him the book.” He answered, “ The 
book saith, Swear not at all.” They then directed 
the jailer to take him away, but told Thomas Lower 
he was at liberty. He asked, Why his father-in- 
law might not be set at liberty as well as he, since 
they were taken together for the same pretended 
offence; but they refused to give him an answer. 
He afterwards went to the justice’s chamber, and 
resumed his application for their reasons why they 
committed one and not the other; which offended 
them, and one of them told him if he was not con- 
tent, they would tender him the oath, and send him 
to his father. This showed that they did not re- 
quire Friends to swear in order to prove their al- 
legiance to the government, but to form a plea for 
their imprisonment, as they knew Friends could not 
take any oath. 


you will, but whether you send me or no, I intend 


is now my business in this country.” 
have been convicted in their minds that they had 





at Crowther’s expense, so that he threatened to sue 
him in the Bishop's court for defamation. Thomas 
hearing of this, sent him word, and afterwards told 
him to his face, “that he might commence his suit 
as soon as he pleased; he would answer it, and 
bring his whole parish in evidence against him.” 
But the priest thought it the wisest course to let it 
drop. 

Men who acted on christian principle, and main- 
tained the truth in word and deed, could not be 
frightened from a right course, esteeming the cause 
of Christ of the greatest importance, and which 
they would not sacrifice for their liberty or their 
property. They premunired George Fox, and his 
wife applied to the king for his discharge, but was 
told by the lord keeper, that the king could not 
release her husband any otherwise than by a par- 
don. But George Fox was not easy to obtain his 
liberty by that means; for knowing his own inno- 
cence, he thought the acceptance of a pardon would 
be a tacit acknowledgment of guilt. Wherefore he 
declared, he had rather lie in prison all his days, 
than come out in any way dishonourable to the 
Truth he made profession of. He preferred hav- 
ing the validity of his indictment tried before the 
King’s Bench bar, and was accordingly brought 
before them. His enemies strove to prejudice the 
judges against him, insinuating that he was a dan- 
gerous man to be set at liberty. But Sir Matthew 
Hale, who at this time presided at the King’s 
Bench, was too honest to lend an ear to such sug- 
gestions, aud said, “he had heard such reports of 
George Fox, but he had also heard more good re- 
ports of him.’ So after a full hearing, he was 
discharged by proclamation, without implication of 
his innocence, having suffered an unjust imprison- 
ment of a year and nearly two months, through 
the maliciousness of evil men who had an inve- 





to go and wait upon my father in prison, for that 
They must 


acted most unjustly towards a harmless man, on 
his way to see a sickly, aged mother to whom he 
might never again have the opportunity of paying 
the debt of sympathy and affection. Justice Parker 
strove to make some apology for his unrighteous 
action, by asking him the question, “ Do you think, 
Mr. Lower, that I had no cause to send your fa-| same time.—Jesse’s Anecdotes of Dogs. 
ther to prison, when you had so great a meeting ; 
insomuch that the parson of the parish complained 
to me, that he had lost the greatest part of his|careful to reform themselves than to censure others, 


terate hatred to the Quakers. 





Reasoning of a Newfoundland Dog.—Extraor- 
dinary as the following anecdote may appear to 
some persons, it is strictly true, and shows the 
sense, and I am strongly inclined to add reason, 
of the Newfoundland dog: 

A friend of mine, while shooting wild fowl with 


Thomas Lower replied, “ You may do that if|his brother, was attended by a sagacious dog of 


this breed. 

In getting near some reeds by the side of a riv- 
er, they threw down their hats and crept to the 
edge of the water, where they fired at some birds. 
They soon afterwards sent the dog to bring their 
hats, one of which was smaller than the other. 
After several attempts to bring them both together 
in his mouth, the dog at last placed the smaller 
hat in the larger one, pressed it down with his 
foot, and thus was able to bring them both at the 


——_—+e___ 
Those are the best christians, who are more 
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For “The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
JANE HOSKINS. 
(Continued from page 245.) 
“T entered into David Lloyd’s family, as an 
upper servant, such as in England are called house- 
keepers; having all the keys, plate, linen, Xc., de- 


everywhere were exceeding kind to me,—yet I was 
not exalted; being sensible, that of myself I could 
do nothing that tended to good. I therefore found 
it my business to return to the place of waiting, in 
order to know the further will and pleasure of my 
Lord and Master, Jesus Christ. 

“ But though I enjoyed satisfaction and peace, 
which the world could not deprive me of, and also 
met with abundance of love and respect from 
livered unto me. They had a great family; and| Friends and others,—yet, I was not exempted from 
everything passed through my hands. As they|the buffetings of Satan, both within and without; 
had reposed such a trust in me, it brought a weighty| nor from the woe, pronounced by our Lord, against 
concern on my mind, that I might conduct aright,| those whom all men should speak well of. I had 
and discharge my duty faithfully, both to my prin-| outward enemies, who waited for wy balting ; but, 
cipals and their servants; and, being sensible of| blessed be the mighty arm of Power, that supported 
my own weakness, I many times, when others were|me through all, and preserved my feet from falling 
asleep, poured out my prayers to God, and asked|into the snares which were laid for me. How 
wisdom of him who gives liberally, and upbraideth| valuable is the light of Christ! How it manifests 
not. the wiles of sin and Satan; even to such a degree, 

“T was often afraid, lest, through my miscon-|that some have reason to say, ‘Surely in vain is 
duct, I should bring dishonour to the pure Truth|the net spread in the sight of any bird,’ ” 

I made profession of. For, I now began to speak (Zo be continued.) 

frequently in meetings; and many eyes were upon 
me. Iwas become like a city on a hill, which 
could not be hid. Christ, our Lord, speaking of 
this situation, says, ‘ Let your light so shine before 
men, that they may see your good works, and 
glorify your Father who is in heaven.’ This text 
was often revived in my memory; and under this 
dispensation, I was led through a painful, anxious 
travail of soul. I considered, I had been tried in 
low life; though I never wanted for necessaries, 
but was always provided for. And having met 
with kind treatment from all sorts of people, I was 
blessed with contentment in the station allotted me. 
Now, I was to be proved with greater plenty; and 
favoured with the company of valuable Friends, 
who often frequented our house: and though I was 
but in the station of a servant, yet 1 was much no- 
ticed by them; for when they came, I was always 
allowed to be in the room with them. This was a 
great obligation conferred on me; but it did not 
elevate my mind,—it made me more humble and 
assiduous in my business. Another favour con- 
ferred on me, was, that I always dined with mas- 
ter and mistress; which was of advantage, for 
many times their conversation was profitable. 

“ Thus, as I kept my eye steady to the Almighty, 
he gave me favour among Friends, and with both 
my said benefactors. They were kind and affec- 
tionate, like tender parents, watching over me for 
good; often telling me to mind the dictates of Truth; 
and if, at any time, I found a concern to visit any 
meetings, to be sure to go; and they were very 
careful to provide suitably for me in every respect. 
This was engaging, and my love to them increased 
daily. I judged it my duty, to make their inte- 
rest my own, as if I was their child; and can in 
truth say, I never wilfully disobliged either of 
them, nor left their service, to serve myself, in any 
shape. I went nowhere without their leave; not 
so much as to buy some trifles I wanted. And 
when a religious concern came over my mind to 
visit the churches of Christ, they were the first I 
made acquainted therewith. 

“The first visits I made, were to some of the 
neighbouring meetings, in company with some of 
our friends, and returned at night. Afterwards, it 
became a concern upon my mind to visit Friends 
in Philadelphia, and some other meetings in that 
county, in company with a Friend from Long Is- 


















































Eminent Mechanics.—The common class of 
day-labourers has given us Brindley the engineer, 
Cook the navigator, and Burns the poet. Masons 
and bricklayers can boast of Ben Jonson, who 
worked at the building of Lincoln’s Inn with a 
trowel in his hand, and a book in his pocket; Ed- 
wards and Telford the engineers, Hugh Miller the 
geologist, and Allan Cunningham the writer and 
sculptor; whilst among distinguished carpenters 
we find the names of Inigo Jones the architect, 
Harrison the chronometer-inaker, John Hunter 
the physilogist, Romney and Opie the painters, 
Professor Lee the orientalist, and John Gibson the 
sculptor. 

From the weaver class have sprung Simpson the 
mathematician, Bacon the sculptor, the two Milnes, 
Adam Walker, John Foster, Wilson the ornitho- 
logist, Dr. Livingstone the missionary traveller, 
and ‘l'annahill the poet. Shoemakers have given 
us Sturgeon the electrician, Samuel Drew the 
essayist, Gifford the editor of the Quarterly Re- 
view, Bloomfield the poet, and William Carey the 
missionary; whilst Morrison, another laborious 
missionary, was a maker of shoe lasts. 

Cardinal Wolsey, De Foe, Akenside, and Kirke 
White were the sons of butchers; Bunyan was a 
tinker, and Joseph Lancaster a basket-maker. 
Among the great names identified with the inven- 
tion of the steam-engine are those of Newcomen, 
Watt, and Stephenson—the first a blacksmith, the 
second a maker of mathematical instruments, and 
the third an engine-fireman. Dr. Hutton the geo- 
logist, and Bewick the father of wood-engraving, 
were coal-miners. Dodsley was a footman, and 
Holcroft a groom. Baffin the navigator was a 
common seaman, and Sir Cloudesley Shovel a 
cabin boy. Herschel played the oboe in a mili- 
tary band. Chantrey was a journeyman carver, 
Etty a journeyman printer, and Sir Thomas Law- 
rence the son of a tavern-keeper. Michael Fara- 
day, the son of a poor blacksmith, was in early life 
apprenticed to a bookbinder, and worked at that 
trade until he reached his twenty-second year; he 
now occupies the very first rank as a philosopher, 
excelling even his master, Sir Humphrey Davy, in 
the art of lucidly expounding the most difficult 
and abstruse points in natural science.— Sm/es’s 
Self Help. 





Selected, 
MY PSALM. 


J. G. WHITTIER. 


I mourn no more my vanished years: 
Beneath a tender rain, 

An April rain, of smiles and tears 
My heart is young again. 


The west winds blow, and singing low, 
I hear the glad streams run ; 

The windows of my soul | throw 
Wide open to the sun. 


No longer forward nor behind 

I look in hope and fear, 5 
But, grateful, take the good I find 

The best of now, and here. 


I plough no more a desert land, 
To harvest weed and tare; 

The manna, dropping from God’s hand, 
Rebukes my painful care. 
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I break my pilgrim staff; I lay 
Aside the toiling oar ; 

The angel sought so far away 
I welcome at my door. 


The airs of spring may never play 
Among the ripening corn, 

Nor freshness of the flowers of May 
Blow through the autumn morn; 


Yet shall the blue-eyed gentian look 
Thro’ fringéd lids to heaven ; 

And the pale aster, in the brook 
Shall see its image given; 


The woods shall wear their robes of praise, 
The south wind softly sigh, 

And sweet, calm days in golden haze 
Melt down the amber sky. 


Not less shall manly deed and word 
Rebuke an age of wrong ; 

The graven flowers that wreath the sword 
Make not the blade less strong. 


But smiting hands shall learn to heal, 
To build as to destroy ; 

Nor less my heart for others feel 
That I the more enjoy. 


All as God wills, who wisely heeds 
To give, or to withhold, 

And knoweth more of all my needs 
Than all my prayers have told ! 


Enough that blessings undeserved 
Have murked my erring track— 

That whereso’er my feet have swerved, 
His chastening turned me back— 


That more and more a Providence 
Of love is understood, 

Making the springs of time and sense 
Sweet with eternal good— 


That death seems but a covered way 
Which opens into light, 

Wherein no blinded child can stray 
Beyond the Father’s sight— 


That care and trial seem at last 
Through memory’s sunset air, 

Like mountain-ranges overpast, 
In purple distance fair— 





That all the jarring notes of life 
Seem blending in a psalm, 

And all the angles of its strife 
Slow rounding into calm. 


And so the shadows fall apart, 
And so the west winds play ; 
And all the windows of my heart 

I open to the day. 


——_—___~ e_ 


Jand. I had permission from David Lloyd and 
wife, to go this journey. I also went with said 
Friend into Bucks county; I then returned home, 


= 1715. Agreed that no Monthly Meeting shall be 
In no station, in no period, let us think ourselves! allowed to divide itself into two separate Monthly 
ws , Fj secure from the dangers which spring from our, Meetings, either by reason of the decrease of love, 
and was diligent in my business, when there. passions. Kvery age, and every station they beset; |or any other difference among them in that meet- 


“ Although the Lord was pleased to crown my/from youth to gray hairs, and from the peasant to ing, nor without the consent or concurrence of the 
Jabours in the ministry with success, and Friends) the prince. | Quarterly Meeting. 
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From the “ Edinburgh Review.” 


Mortality in Trades and Professions 
(Continued from page 236.) 

Thakrah tells us that workers in brass also suf- 
fer from the inhalation of the volatilised metal. 
The brass melters of Birmingham suffer from in- 
termittent fever, which they call the brass ague. 
This malady leaves them in a state of great debi- 
lity. The filers of brass, on the same authority, 
are subject to a most peculiar affection; their hair 
turning a vivid green. It is supposed that the cop- 
per in the brass dust combines with the oil of the 
hair, and thus an oxide of copper is formed. Cop- 
per-smiths are of course similarly affected. Plum- 
bers, while casting, are subject to the volatilised 
oxide of lead, which in time produces paralysis, 
and while they are soldering, many deleterious 
fumes arise, of a sweetish taste, and of a highly 
astringent nature, which often produces violent at- 
tacks of constipation. 

But poisonous metals may attack the mucous 
membrane in the shape of finely divided powder, 
used in the arts. There is an exceedingly beauti- 
ful paper, of an apple-green colour, which is often 
selected for the coolness and cheerfulness of its ap- 
pearance. The writer was himself once deluded 
by the seductive appearance of a paper of this de- 
scription, and had his library furnished with it. 
Strange to say, a violent cold seemed to seize every 
one, even in the midst of summer, who stopped 
long in this apartment, especially if they came 
much in contact with the walls. On questioning 
the paper-hanger, the mystery was speedily ex- 































white-lead manufacturers, sheet-lead rollers, paint-| after work, he should change his clothes. Medical 
ers, plumbers, potters, china manufacturers, colour-|science has given him the means of being fore- 
grinders, glaziers, enamellers of cards, lead miners, | warned that lead is entering his system by a par- 
and shot-makers, all come under the saturnine in-|ticular and rarely failing diagnostie sign—where 
fluence ; even the poor lace-makers of Belgium do|the metal has entered the system, a blue line will 
not escape, for the manufacturer, in order to make|be discovered near the edge of the gums: when 
the fibre look white, requires them to dust it with|this blue Peter is hoisted, he may know that dan- 
white lead powder, and possibly, by this means, it|ger is at hand, and that, unless he is more careful, 
may find its way into the fair skin of a duchess! |his bread-earning hand will speedily drop power- 
It may seem strange that a worker in steel|less by his side. In all cases, however, prevention 
should suffer from the poison of lead, but it occurs|is better than cure; and we are glad to learn that 
in this manner :—The file-maker, in order to hold | almost perfect exemption from painter’s colic and 
the file securely, and, at the same time, to protect| paralysis has been secured in some extensive paint- 
the fine edge of the sharp chisel with which he cuts |ing establishments, by causing artisans to drink a 
the face of the file, places it upon a bed of lead|lemonade made by adding a drop of sulphuric acid 
which rests upon an anvil. In cutting the larger|to a gallon of water. The sulphuric acid is sup- 
three square files, the workman uses as much as a|posed to form, with the lead received into the 
pound of lead a week: this is detached from the}mouth and stomach, a sulphuret of that metal, 
mass by friction and the use of the chisel, in the|which is insoluble, and therefore cannot be taken 
form of a fine black powder. It is curious that the|up by the absorbents into the system. 
first portion of the file-cutter’s anatomy that is af- (To be continued.) 
fected is the finger that rests upon the lead—at 
first it feels numb, and then becomes paralysed. If 7 
the artisan will not take warning by this fastidious 5 ichard Reynolds. 
touch of a digit, before long the poison grips him| Richard Reynolds was, for many years, exten- 
by the wrist, and then some fine morning he wakes| sively engaged in the iron trade, by which he very 
and finds that he has what is termed in the trade |considerably increased his wealth. Under the in- 
“a dropped hand.” ‘That is, the extensor muscles | fluence of religious principle, he was sensible of his 
of the wrist are paralysed, and the hand falls help-|responsibility to Him, to whom belongeth “the 
lessly forward, like the forepaws of a kangaroo, |earth, and the fulness thereof;” and his heart be- 
Here the specific action of the poison has exerted |ing enlarged in love to God, and good-will to men, 
itself through the skin of the part affected. The|it is believed that, after taking from his large in- 
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Selected. 


same thing is observable in painters, who are more 
subject to lead paralysis than perhaps any other 
workers in lead. ‘The finger which first touches 
the brush, first suffers; and the potter, who has in 
the course of his trade to dip his ware in a prepa- 
ration of lead and flints in order to form the glaze, 
is in like manner, but still more severely, afflicted. 
It is well ascertained, however, that the constitu- 
tional effects which show themselves in obstinate 
of dust, which is of course liable to be detached|¢onstipation and colic, arise from the reception of 
from the walls on very slight occasions. It has|the lead directly into the mouth, either in the 
been erroneously supposed, that the metal must be|shape of finely divided particles, or floating in the 
volatilised by heat ere it can be separated from the] air, or direct from the fingers of the manipulators; 
paper; but the action of detachment is mechanical, | thus, painters will eat their food with fingers soil- 
and not chemical, the poisonous dust either falls}ed with the brush. The mere exhalations of paint 
or is brushed off the wall, and becomes mixed with| are sufficient to paralyse some constitutions very 
the ordinary dust of the room ; the lifting of a book,| speedily: a single night, spent in a newly painted 
or the displacement of a pile of papers, proves suf-| house, is sufficient to produce colic, especially in 
ficient to set these particles in motion, and to bring| young children. And Dr. Watson, in his “ Prac- 







plained. “I never hang that kind of paper,” he 
said, “without getting a bad sore throat and a 
running of the eyes—all the trade knows, it is good 
for a cold to have any dealings with it.” The 
cheerful green of the paper is nothing less deadly 
than the acetc-arsenite of copper: an irritant poi- 
son of the first class. The flock part of the paper 
contains a large quantity of pigment in the form 





come sufficient only for his own moderate estab- 
lishment, he devoted the whole of the remainder 
to charitable purposes. His beneficence was guided 
by great wisdom, which rendered the benefit still 
more extensive. His benevolence raised the ad- 
miration of all who knew him; yet he was far 
from being elated by this circumstance, or by the 
possession of wealth; and in the distribution of his 
bounty, he frequently concealed the hand which 
sent the relief. He was a truly humble-minded 
christian, and was often tried with a deep sense of 
spiritual poverty. He had also a very low view of 
the stewardship committed to him, which he, on 
one occasion, described to a friend in the following 
terms: “ My talent is the meanest of all talents, a 
little sordid dust; but the man in the parable who 
had but one talent, was accountable, and for the 
talent that I possess, humbie as it is, I also am ac- 
countable to the great Lord of all.” This good 


them in contact with the mucous linings of the 
eyes, nose, and throat; hence the violent irritation 
produced, which simulates so closely the effects of 
a bad cold in the head. Professor Taylor, the 
celebrated medical toxocologist, has moreover 
proved the presence of arsenic in the dust fallen 
from this kind of paper. 

After this unimpeachable testimony to the poi- 
sonous character of the pigment in this paper, it is 
not difficult to understand that the workmen em- 
ployed in its manufacture are particularly liable to 
attacks of illness which exhibit all the symptoms of 
acute influenza; or that the paper hangers, in 
putting it up, are sometimes obliged to leave work 
for a time, in order to get rid of the distressing 
symptoms to which its manipulation gives rise. 

There is in Sheffield, an occupation connected 
with tool-making, which forms, as it were, a con- 
necting link between the diseases produced by 
working in steel and those which flow from work- 
ing in lead—we allude to file-making. Unfor- 
tunately the various preparations of lead euter very 
largely into the arts and manufactures of this coun- 
try, and as its action upon the human body is very 
great, its pernicious influence is felt in a vast num- 
ber of occupations of a diverse nature. Thus, 





tice of Physic,” relates a case in which a person steward was favoured to experience an increasing 
suffered from dropped hands who had, she said, no and well-grounded confidence in the mercy of God, 
concern with lead in any.way. On cross-examin- through the ever-blessed Redeemer, which he thus 
ing her, however, it at ]ast came out that her sons|¢xpressed in a letter, written only a few days be- 
“had in the preceding summer occupied their lei- fore his decease ee I have done with this world, 
sure time with making bird-cages, and painting|@nd all my happiness in it is from the hope that I 
them green, in the one room in which she habitu- shall soon have it where there is neither sin nor 
ally lived.” The dippers, as they are termed in |S0rTow ; and that hope rests entirely on the merey 
the Potteries, are perhaps subjected to more fright- |of God, and the merits and mediation of Jesus 
ful effects from lead poisoning than any other Christ.” The end of this man was peace.—John 
workmen; in addition to paralysis and colic, the| 2/o7p’s Letters. 

subtle poison sometimes creeps into the brain, eae 

mania comes on, and they die raving mad. The| 1775. We trust we are called to show forth to 
grinding and packing of white lead is so destruc-|the world in life and practice, that the blessed 
tive, that the men can work at the occupation for a|reign of the Messiah, the Prince of peace is begun, 
few hours in the day only—the dust that is given|and we doubt not that it will proceed, till it attains 
off, penetrates the clothes, and covers the skin to|its completion in the earth; when, according to 
such an extent that these artisans, after taking a|the prophecies of Isaiah and Micah, “ Nation shall 
medicated bath of sulphuret of potassium in water, | not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they 
come out like blackamoors. In these works, rats;learn war any more.” Influenced by these prin- 
and mice are speedily poisoned by the fine white|ciples, we cannot consistently join with such as 
lead dust, which penetrates even to their holes. |form combinations of a hostile nature against any; 
The artisan who handles lead in its various com-|much less in opposition to those providentially 
binations may, however, vastly mitigate his trou-| placed, either in sovereign or subordinate author- 
ble by adopting perfect cleanliness. Before every|ity, nor cau we unite with, or encourage such as 
meal he should wash his hands thoroughly, and,/|revile and asperse them. 
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For “The Friend.” 

It might be thought the accompanying little 
poem was scarcely fitted for “The Friend.” But 
true, and tender, and pure feeling, underlies all 
moral thoughts or noble acts; and if the simple 
record of a little child’s wanderings, touches the 
hidden spring, so often covered up by the rubbish 
of pleasure or the dust of “the world,” and sets 
this tender feeling to vibrating, till love and cha- 


For “The Friend.” 


dig about, and to water with the showers of his 


“The Spirit of Truth” can only Relieve us from}loye, and we shall grow under its benign influence 


“the Spirit of Error.” 


When tried with the misconduct of others, in 
consequence of their acts assuming such a charac- 
ter as to lead away from the Truth, properly eli- 
citing a prompt and decided testimony against their 
defections, we shall find it needful to preserve a 
pure stream of that charity flowing towards them, 


rity and good-will make melody in the heart,—| which “hopeth all things, and is kind.” Should 


who will say the little poem is not a worker for 
good ? 

From “the heart are the issues of life :” pre- 
serve in it the sweet impulses of nature, or revive 
them if they are passing away, cherish and nour- 
ish them, and there will ever be a spot of tender- 
ness that tenderness may reach. The ice of cir- 
cumstances may glass it over; but when the spring 
airs breathe on it, and the warm suns shine, it will 
burst forth into verdure. Perchance “Going to 
see Sharlie” may be as a soft breath on some un- 
yielding heart. 


“GOING TO SEE SHARLIE!” 
Three years had sunned Kate’s golden hair, 
And given her eyes a deeper blue— 
Had made her a never-ending care, 
And a joy as constant, fresh and new. 
She had taught us many a lesson of love, 
With her blending of childish-woman ways, 
And made us fear that the angels above 
Loved her too well for length of days. 


We left her one sunny morning at play 
With her little mates on the garden-walk : 
For an hour we heard her prattling away, 
But we missed at last her childish talk. 
The gate was open, and she was gone— 
Gone! we shuddered with fear and dread: 
How many phantoms our hearts had drawn, 
In a moment to peril that sunny head. 


Where had she gone? With anxious gaze 
We searched the garden, the yard, the street; 
But we saw no track in the trodden ways 
Of the dear and erring little feet. 
One had seen her awhile before, 
And heard her say in her childish tone, 
She was “ going to see her Sharlie once more,” 
And when they looked, they were left alone. 


“ Sharlie”—poor sister !—mortal sight 

Never should see lost Charlotte again ; 

For six long months on a sun-kissed height, 
Sleeping in death, had “ Sharlie” lain, 

But the childish word brought back our grief, 
And it blent with a sad and sudden dread: 

What if our joy should be so brief? 
What if they brought us our baby dead ? 


Hour by hour we searched and wept— 

We searched the river, and dragged the brook, 
Till the evening shadows over us crept, 

And the last sad hope our hearts forsook. 
Bitter! alas! it was bitter indeed, 

That the hearts but half from their sorrow healed, 
Again so soon must be made to bleed, 

Again so soon must an idol yield! 


Was it the spirits that ever near 
The children’s heads their pinions wave— 
Was it the thought of the sleeper there, 
That called our steps to “ Sharlie’s” grave? 
Weaving flowers on her grassy mound— 
Heedless all of the setting sun— 
Talking to her who lay under the ground— 
There was our Kate, our darling one. 


The children shouted—the strong man wept— 
The women lavished their kisses like rain: 

And oh, that night in our arms she slept, 
Dearer than ever before or again ! 

More than a mile her little feet, 
Going to see * Sharlie,” had borne her that day, 

Now had she kept that memory sweet ? 5 
How to that grave had she found her way ? 

Henry Morrorp. 
~- - 
Purchase ot friends by gifts; when thou ceasest 
to give, such will ccase to love. 


strife gain the ascendency, hardness of heart may 
take the place of sorrow and regret in reference 


and continue to produce acceptable fruit. From 
lying low at the dear Master's feet and strictly at. 
tending to his words, as Mary did of old, we shal] 
prosper in the church militant, having a healthy 
and permanent growth, showing forth an inviting 
comeliness to surrounding beholders. Then when 
this state of probation ceases, and the temptations 
and dangers of this uncertain scene have been 
escaped by strictly following the voice of the good 
Shepherd, a door of entrance will be opened to 


to those who falter, and a permanent legacy of|the fold of everlasting rest, from which we shall 


christian love and reclaiming compassion, which 
should ever be retained towards the erring, may 
be sorrowfully eradicated. Should we suffer our- 
selves for want of watchfulness to become a prey 
to a feeling of enmity, the same danger of falling 
on dry and barren ground awaits us, which was 
exemplified in the destruction of Saul on the moun- 
tains of Gilboa, where “the shield of the mighty 
was vilely cast away,” “as though he had not been 
anointed with oil.” Then, in a spirit of contention 
and persecution, we are liable to be bewildered, 
partaking of the same darkness and perplexity, 
which, we believe, envelop others. 

On the other hand, it is highly important that 
we do not permit a false charity to benumb us, 
render us incapable of usefulness, and out of an 
affected tenderness and love, to those who may 
have yielded to criminal indulgence, unconcernedly 
permit the unregenerate nature to break down the 
hedge and destroy the heavenly vineyard. This 
false tenderness, if allowed to have a place in our 
minds, would induce us to omit the christian duty 
of standing steadfastly in the gaps against the de- 
stroyer of the prosperity and peace of the church. 
If every desirable earthly blessing is retained, and 
we lose that greatest of mercies, the continued 
regard and approval of our blessed Redeemer, 
all our anticipated gratification is frustrated by 
the effort to cling to some of the forbidden spoil ; 
from which arise the “ bleating of the sheep” and 
“the lowing of the oxen,” evidencing that we have 
turned away from the express will and command 
of our God to our condemnation, forgetting that 
“to obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken 
than the fat of rams.” 

Since many have fallen away from a state in 
which the Divine approbation has been manifested, 
it seems of primary importance to heed the mea- 
sure of light and grace in the heart, and to yield 
to the softening and subduing touches of heavenly 
love, that we may know there is a growing in grace 
and in the saving knowledge of our blessed Re- 
deemer. This course only can lead us out of all 
error, and keep us from falling; but from neglect- 
ing this humbling and cross-bearing work, if hard- 
ness should obtain the ascendency, and an obdurate 
and inflexible temper bear rule and prescribe our 
acts, there is danger of permitting imagination in- 
stead of revelation to actuate our conduct, divest 
us of christian charity, and leave all our efforts in 
the church as empty of good, as sounding brass or 
tinkling cymbals. 

There is still One, even in this age of discour- 
agement, that is the Holy Head of his church, who, 
in his own time, can rebuild the broken-down walls 
of Zion, and bring forth again, “a chosen genera- 
tion, a royal priesthood, av holy nation, a peculiar 
people, that” shall “ show forth the praises of Him, 
who hath called” them “ out of darkness into his 
marvellous light.” We must know Him to be our 
alpha and omeya, and desire to be disrobed of 
everything, either of a temporal or spiritual cha- 
racter, which prevents us from standing approved 
in his precious sight. He then will continue to 


no more go out; wherein sickness, disappointment 
and sorrow will be forever excluded, and there will 
be a rejoicing with unceasing gladness. 

New York, Fourth month, 1860. 


a 
For “ The Friend.” 


I presume the following characteristic and re- 
markable letter has never been published; written 
as it was before the bitterness of political contro- 
versy had perverted the judgment and opinions of 
the Truth, it is worthy of a careful perusal. It is 
copied from a commonplace book, which is almost 
contemporary with the date of the letter, and there 
can be no reason to doubt its authenticity. Who 
the R. P. was, to whom it was addressed, there is 
probably no means of conjecturing, except from the 
initials; could it have been Robert Proud the His- 
torian? 


Letter from Patrick Henry to R. P. 


Hanover, Jan. 18th, 1773. 


I take this opportunity to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of A. Benezet’s book against the slave trade. 
I thank you for it. It is not a little surprising 
that christianity, whose chief excellence consists in 
softening the human heart, in cherishing and im- 
proving its finer feelings, should encourage a prac- 
tice so totally repugnant to the first impressions of 
right and wrong. What adds to the wonder is, 
that this abominable practice has been introduced 
in the most enlightened ages! ‘Times that seem to 
have pretensions to boast of high improvements in 
the arts, sciences and refined morality, have 
brought into general use, and guarded by many 
laws, a species of violence and tyranny which our 
more rude and barbarous, but more honest ances- 
tors, detested. Is it not amazing, that at a time 
when the rights of humanity are defined and un- 
derstood with precision, in a country above all 
others, fond of liberty; that in such an age and 
such a country, we find men professing a religion 
the most humane, mild, meek, gentle and generous, 
adopting a principle as repugnant to humanity as 
it is inconsistent with the Bible, and destructive to 
liberty? Every thinking, honest man, rejects it in 
speculation, how few in practice from conscientious 
motives! ‘The world in general, has denied your 
people a share of its honours, but the wise will 
ascribe to you a just tribute of virtuous praise, for 
the practice of a train of virtues, among which your 
disagreement to slavery will be principally ranked. 
I cannot but wish well to a people whose system 
imitates the example of Him whose life was per- 
fect. And believe me, I shall honour the Quakers 
for their noble efforts to abolish slavery. It is 
equally calculated to promote moral and political 
good, 

Would any one believe Iam master of slaves, of 
my own purchase? I am drawn along by the 
general inconvenience of living without them. I 
will not, I cannot justify it. However culpable my 
conduct, I will so far pay my devoirs to virtue, as 
to own the excellence and rectitude of her precepts, 
and lament my want of conformity to them. I be- 
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lieve a time will come, when an opportunity will 


Jot, and an abhorrence for slavery. 


We have no wish to dwell upon this shade of}and phamphlets in Dutch, and the other the 
be offered to abolish this lamentable evil. Every-|the picture, for these patient labourers have now| Japanese ; for types in the J apanese character are 
thing we can do is to improve it, if it happens in|gone to their everlasting reward; but there is a|nowcastin Holland, and have displaced the wooden 
our day, if not, let us transmit to our descendants, |part of English history, which, for the sake of) blocks formerly used. The boxes for the Japanese 
together with our slaves, a pity for their unhappy |humanity, despite the eloquence of her historians, | letters were arranged on the same principle as with 


If we cannot|had better never been written; that part which|us, but in different order. 


I tried my hand in 


reduce this wished-for reformation to practice, let|recounts the sufferings of the persecuted and the picking up some of these strange characters, but 
us treat the unhappy victims with lenity; it is heroism of the martyr,—over all of which we are| probably a good deal to the divertisement of the 
the furthest advance we can make towards justice. |disposed to cast the mantle of charity. 


It is a debt we owe to the purity of our religion, to 
show that it is at variance with that law which 
warrants slavery. 

Here is an instance that silent meetings (the 
scoff of reverend doctors) have done that which 
Jearned and elaborate preaching could not effect, 
so much preferable are the genuine dictates of con- 
science and a steady attention to its feelings, above 
the teachings of those who pretend to have found 
a better guide! I exhort you to persevere in so 
worthy a resolution; some of your people disagree 
or at least are lukewarm in the abolition of slavery 
—many treat the resolution of your meeting with 
ridicule, and among those who throw contempt on 
it, are clergymen, whose surest guard against both 
ridicule and contempt is a certain act of assembly. 
I know not where to stop—lI could say many things 
on this subject, a serious review of which gives a 
gloomy prospect to future times. Excuse this 
scrawl, and believe me with esteem, 

Your humble servant, Patrick Henry, JR. 


—___~»—_—_—_ 
For “ The Friend.” 


On the Character of George Fox. 
Of the number of those, who, at different pe- 


Japanese compositors. The types, both Roman and 


Nor has prejudice ceased to misrepresent them ;| Japanese, were almost new, and every thing indi- 
we have been pained of late, in looking over anjcated that the Japanese were far ahead of the 
eloquent and popular history of that period, which} Dutch in the typographical art, as well as in every 
embraced the rise and progress of our religious) thing else. 


Society, in finding assertions which are unsupported 


Some of the paper used in printing is thick, white, 


by evidence, and which no writer who has a regard |and close, and receives a fine impression. Itis made 


for candour, ought to make. 


neither of rags nor cotton, but of the bark of a 


Macaulay, in his fourth volume of his “ History| tree called the “ paper mulberry,” and is cheap as 


of England,” in speaking of the exercise of mind | well as good. 


The printed sheets were hung up 


which preceded George Fox’s establishment in the|overhead to dry, just as with us. A dozen or 
Truth, says, “ His was the most unhappy of all/twenty hands are employed at the case and the 
states, that is, too much disordered for liberty, and| press, who appear to be expert workmen, and were 


not sufficiently disordered for Bedlam.” 
we accredit what his friends say of him, and whose 
statements have, | believe, never been controverted, 
there is no more evidence of his insanity than of 
the apost/e’s madness, when he came before Agrip- 
pa, and of which he was charged. 

During George Fox’s imprisonment, and when 
the enemies of ‘Truth were bold in asserting that 
he was a dangerous man to be at liberty, Sir Mat- 
thew Hale, then presiding judge on the king’s 
bench, said he had indeed heard some such reports, 
but he had heard many more good reports of him, 
and therefore ordered him to be set at liberty by 


riods of time, have been raised up and qualified | proclamation. 


by Providence for a particular purpose, and who 
have been characterized as reformers, there are 


Sir James Macintosh, whom Macaulay is proud 
to call his friend, and to whose judgment in mat- 


few who have suffered more from misrepresentation |ters of historical interest he has expressed his in- 


and calumny, than the excellent founder of our 
religious Society. 
Living at a period when religious excitement 





debtedness, in speaking of the journal of George 
Fox, says, “It is one of the most instructive nar- 
ratives in the world—which no reader of compe- 


Now if| quite courteous. 


prevailed to a greater or less extent among most|tent judgment can peruse without revering the 
professors of the christian name, it is not to be | virtues of the writer.” But Macaulay calls his 


presumed that anything like a fair estimate of epistles crazy epistles! But we will not further 


character is to be educed from the representation speak of what his friends or his enemies say of| = 


of those whose enthusiasm was heightened by pre- him; the Society which he was instrumental in 
judice, and whose zeal in too many instances was |organizing, has always looked upon him with the 
mistaken for piety. admiration and respect due to his many virtues: 
Priest and professor, from motives very easily and for our part, we had rather possess the repu- 
understood, were alike earnest in their endeavour |tation of the humble “dolesman of Derby,” than 
to suppress that spirit, which was then making the renown of him, who aspired to be the historian 
silent but steady progress among a class who bad jof his country, and whose remains lie entombed 
hitherto given their support to an established min- | with her illustrious dead. R. 
istry; and they saw with surprise, and beheld with ee : 
dismay, numbers of their followers leaving their} A Japanese Printing Offce—A Hong Kong 
ranks, and associating themselves with a then per- correspondent of the Boston Traveller gives the 
secuted and despised people. following description of a Japanese printing office : 
It is not much to be wondered at, when we an-|On one side of the office was a hand-press of re- 
alyze the constitution of the natural man, that spectable size and in good condition, while on the 
persecution and suffering should fall to the lot of other side was a ‘power-press,’ moved by a wheel of 
those who believed themselves called upon to bear |large diameter, in perfect order, and of sufficent size 
a faithful testimony to many of the errors of the to print the largest sheets usually struck off in the 
day; but our surprise is that human nature, frail | United States. The press was uot in motion, and 
and imperfect as it is, should so patiently have the rollers were suspended over the wall, and reams 
suffered, so meekly have borne reproach and con- |of paper piled up near the press, and the workmen 
tumely with the gross inflictions imposed upon it. hanging about idle, as if they were patiently waiting 
It is almost enough to make the heart bleed, in for the expiration of the days of mourning, to 
recounting the multiplied wrong which was heaped jresume their labours. Beside these, there was 
upon early Friends—torn from their families,— another press of the smallest dimensions, on which, 
shut up in loathsome dungeons, some of them un-|when I made a second visit, some time after, two 
fit to lie down in, where the light of day seldom |men were striking off two octavo pages of a new 
entered, and were thus kept year after year with- | Japanese work on natural history, the edition con- 
out being brought to trial, or without knowing why |sisting of thirty copies. It was the enterprise of 
they were thus deprived of their liberty, unless it}a young Japanese doctor, who had been instructed 
Was their persistent course in endeavouring to wor- by a Dutch physician residing in the city. Stands 
ship their heavenly Father according to the dic-|aud cases were arranged as with us, one side of the 
tates of their consciences. office having the Romau type used in printing books 


The establishment is managed 
entirely by the Japanese, not a single Dutchman 
being admitted, either as superintendent or work- 
man. The Japanese are almost universally read- 
ers, having their schools established by law, and 
books for the use of the scholars and the people. 
Most of these books are small, and full of the most 
ludicrous illustrations, from which Punch must 
have borrowed many of his ideas, though inferior. 
Most of the books are, of course, of little value in 
morals or science, while not a few are licentious 
and obscene. The Japanese have now got the 
idea that the English is a universal language, and 
the Dutch of little value, from which impression, 
and a very just one, the young people who are 
destined to business, or are ambitious of political 
distinction and honour, are seized with a passion to 
learn our language. 





THE FRIEND. 


FOURTH MONTH 14, 1860. 





From several communications which we have 
recently received, it is apparent that many 
Friends, in different parts of our widely extended 
Society, are anxiously coneerned on account of 
the low state of things, throughout the whole of 
its borders: but we think that this, as well as other 
signs of the times, are indicative of that individual 
exercise on behalf of the preservation and prospe- 
rity of the church, which ought to encourage 
Friends everywhere steadily and unitedly to labour 
and to suffer in the good cause entrusted to them. 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting will bold its annual 
session next week. It is greatly to be desired that 
all who attend it, and especially those who may 
take part in influencing its proceedings, should seek 
for that qualification to participate in the business, 
that comes from the Head of the Church alone; 
keeping the eye single to him for the promotion of 
the cause of truth and righteousness, and for the 
preservation and establishment of the individual 
members. 

If it is a time of peculiar trial and difficulty, so 
much the greater need is there for each one to keep 
guard over his own spirit, and to set a watch at 
the door of his lips, that nothing may be done 
or said from the promptings of any other Spirit 
than that which leads out of all error, and guides 
into the paths of truth and equity. 

From a communication received from a member 
of Indiana Yearly Meeting, addressed to “ the 
truly exercised members of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting and others of the same class” in the Se- 
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